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Collectivism and Christianity 
k 


From Chicago 


Mr. Finer: Today we shall hear a discussion of a question vital to our 
civilization: What initiative is open to a Christian in our highly organ- 
ized mass society? 

All the signs—books, behavior, politics, economic strife, the anxiety of 
churches, the income of mental specialists—emphasize the fact that the 
people of the United States live under a tremendous mental and moral 
strain. It often reaches the degree of real sickness. How can this be in a 
land which is wealthy as no land has ever been, which is democratic, and 
which professes to be Christian? Each of these ingredients of our way of 
life ought to be relieving the strain on our minds and conscience. 

The root of the troubled spirit must be that our actual purposes are in 
conflict with our material assets and our spiritual creed—goods conflict 
with the good life. We have the means and are supposed to cherish the 
principles of a good life. Yet we are subject to anxiety and guilt. Some 
of us feel as powerless as we do in a nightmare. We are responsible yet 
nave no power to fulfil our felt responsibility. 

It seems clear that we are demanding values which seriously conflict 
with our creed—the two are as yet maladjusted. We suffer from what 
aas been called “the sickness of an acquisitive society.” We rage for a 
nigh standard of living; we are full of zeal for the military defense of our 
way of life. 

By the chasing after wealth, we—and no one else—have forced our- 
elves into the strangle hold of big organizations—big business, big 
abor, big farm blocs, and, in consequence, big democracy and bureauc- 
acy—where business is business and not charity; where strikes are 
trikes and not peace; where government is politics without quarter. 
We have lost in soul what we have acquired in gain. Let there be no 
nistake: We are subordinated to big collectives because we have either 
ubordinated ourselves or have weakly accepted those into which we are 
yorn. We have not individually fought back. We live in a halfway house 
yetween anarchy which racks us and individual-crushing political sys- 
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tems which erase our individuality altogether and even fix the outer grin | 


on our faces. 


A Christian finds it hard to reconcile his habits as a patriotic citizen | 
with the spirit of Christian teaching or with the respect for human dig- § 
nity implicit in a democracy. War is a filthy business, in its preparation, | 
its conduct, and its mopping-up operations, in spite of the heroism and | 


nobility which accompany it. 


We know only too well that the organization of a nation during a cold | 
war requires the subordination of individual values, interests, opinion, | 
and conscience to military effectiveness. It happens also to be the incu- | 
bator of false patriotism among some, bigotry, and the unfaithful sup- | 


pression of liberal thoughts and hopes. 


What, then, is the position of a Christian in such an oppressive situa- 
tion? From the days of Christ and the disciples, Christians have never | 


ceased to ask how they could fit their life in society, large or small, im- 


perial, feudal, capitalistic or collectivist, despotic or democratic, into | 


the Sermon on the Mount. Is it feasible? In what way is it feasible? 

The discussion—“Christianity and Collectivism”—which we shall now 
hear comes to you from Oxford, England, and includes delegates to the 
World Conference of Friends. These speakers are from among the 
several hundred Quaker delegates who have gathered from all over the 
world at this conference to discuss the problems facing the Christian 


individual in today’s world. Taking part are Lord Elton, president of i 


the Christian Service Union of Great Britain, secretary of the Rhodes 
Trust, fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, and author of The Imperial 
Commonwealth and many other books; Henry J. Cadbury, professor of 
theology, Harvard University, and chairman of the American Friends 
Service Committee; Carl Herman, distinguished German scientist from 
Marburg University in Germany; and Gerald Bailey, organizer and 
leader of the recent Quaker Mission to Moscow and Quaker observer at 
the United Nations General Assembly. Milton Mayer, at the present 
time visiting professor at Marburg University in Germany, is the moder- 


ator of the discussion. And, now from Oxford, England, we first hear 
Mr. Mayer. 


From Oxford, England 


Mr. Mayer: There seems to be an underlying assumption in all the 
discussions of the Christian in the modern world that the Christian’s 
situation is different today from the past. Lord Elton, is it in fact 
in any way different? 
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Lorp Exron: I certainly think that it seems different. I suppose that 
e would all be agreed that Christianity is a religion of the individual. 
hrist did not talk about parties or plans, with a capital P. He did not 
Ik about the Roman occupation, which, I suppose, was the great 
litical problem of his day. He just spoke to the heart of the individual. 
Today we seem to be moving into an age of vast industrial and 
litical units. The man on the production line feels practically no 
sponsibility for his industry as a whole. He has practically no knowl- 
lge of it nine times out of ten. The individual citizen thinks that 
erything will be tidied up for him by a vast impersonal “They,” with 
capital T. We all tend to think, or at any rate to write and speak, of 
en and women not as John Brown, Mary Smith, somebody’s son, 
mebody’s mother, but as the bloodless material of graphs and statis- 
-=s—mere planners’ fodder—two hundred thousand members of such- 
.d-such a labor union, and so on. 
We do not think about the Kingdom of God; we think about utopia 
something which, provided we vote the right ticket, put the right 
irty in power, and give it enough political and economic power, as 
mething which will arrive here and now more or less independently 
‘the individual—will arrive here and now, or at any rate after the next 
ye-year plan but one. In fact, the emphasis, it would seem at first sight, 
shifting further and further away from the individual and away from 
dividual responsibility and from all individual contact with politics 
id affairs. 
And I take it that our problem today is really what the Christian’s 
sponse should be. What should be his reaction to that sort of 
tup? 


Mr. Mayer: Bailey, as a man whose work takes him quite close to 
is trend or tendency of which Lord Elton speaks, toward what I 
ink we in the States would call “collectivism,” do you see the Chris- 
in’s situation as altered between today and yesterday? 


Mr. Barter: I can only answer that question by referring to my own 
perience in the Soviet Union, such as it is, because I think that, if we 
ok at the Soviet Union today, we see what is perhaps the heart of the 
lemma in this problem. 

The Western fear is that collectivism submerges the individual per- 
n; that it destroys personal initiative and personal responsibility. I 
ppose a classic statement of that case is one which I frequently quote 
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from Karl Barth, the German-Swiss theologian, in which he says, speak-} 
ing of the Soviet system, “It is not only God that is not visible under} 
that system; man is not visible either as man. He has been depersonal-} 
ized. He has been made the mere component of a collective whole.” 

That is to say, we assume that, in the Soviet Union and in other col-} 
lectivist states, the impersonal principle rules. But in fact that is con-{ 


The Soviet Union is the collectivist state, par excellence, of our time.| 
But if we take Soviet propaganda, we will see that all the emphasis is in} 
fact on the liberation of the individual; it is for the happy, healthful, } 
purposeful individual. And its claim would be—I am not indorsing it,| 
but this we have to face—its claim would be that the individual has} 
been released from the tyranny of a social system which crushes his 
individualism. When we go to the Soviet Union and we see representa-} 
tive workers in the Soviet Union, we do get this sense of purpose which} 
is clearly absent in the West. 

It seems to me that the problem of a Western society is how we can} 
give that economic liberation without destroying the spiritual values} 
which we acknowledge and prize. 


Mr. Mayer: Herman, you are the only one of this Rounp Tassie! 
group meeting here today at Oxford, England, who has been collecti-{ 
vized; and, if I am correctly informed about your prison record, you) 
resisted the collectivization of naziism in your native country. Did you} 
find that collectivism, as you experienced it in Germany, altered the| 
situation of the Christian individual in that country? 


"Mr. Herman: I should say that what Bailey just told us about the| 
Soviet Union holds very much for Nazi Germany as it was. If, during} 
the time of the Nazi regime, he would have visited Germany, I am sure} 
that he would have got pretty much the same impression about nazi-t 
ism’s liberating the ordinary man, the working people of the factories.) 
The Nazis did away with much of the unemployment which we had} 
suffered often before. But he would not have seen with us—and I am| 
sure he did not see in Russia—at what price this liberation was bought.| 
The terrible thing about any totalitarian regime is that only a certain} 
class of people enjoy this liberation and the fruits of organized society} 
and that it is those who are in favor of the regime and who comply! 
with the unwritten laws of that kind of regime. 

5 f 
The terrible thing which happened in Germany during the Nazi time 
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vas the general suspicion of one against the other. Nobody dared to 
iolate, openly, the unwritten laws—to speak to a Jew in the streets; to 
10W commiseration to people who had been sentenced to concentration 
amps. People who denounced their friends or their near relatives were 
onsidered heroes. Nobody dared to trust his neighbor; and I think that 
1e very roots of the Christian society were undermined by this general 
tmosphere of suspicion. . 


Mr. Mayer: Bailey, do you recognize the Soviet pattern or any 
esemblance to it in the picture which Herman draws of the Christian 
1 the collectivist society in which he lived? 


Mr. Bartey: I would certainly admit that what Herman has said 
bout Nazi Germany in essence applies to the situation in the Soviet 
Jnion today. He has quite rightly, of course, emphasized the price 
yhich has to be paid. 

The point which I was making was that a collective system in the 
‘ussian view—and I think in the Russian practice—has brought some- 
ning into the Russian scene in the way of a sense of purpose—so far as 
ne can see, in the main, a happiness and a feeling that the individual 
as a contribution of real significance to make to the life of the com- 
qaunity. It is a certain liberation—not true liberation in our Christian 
ense at all—but a certain liberation through material and economic 
rganization. 

We are going to say, I take it we would all agree, that that is not 
nough and that it is not lasting and that it will not in our view pro- 
uce the good ends. But it is producing some good ends which we can 
ecognize and acknowledge within the Soviet Union today. 


Mr. Mayer: Cadbury, as an “uncollectivized” American, what have 
ou to offer on the situation of the Christian? Is it radically different as 
ou see it today from what it was in the past? 


Mr. Capsury: I would want to challenge your suggestion that we in 
\merica are not subject to regimentation. I think that the most dan- 
erous thing about it is that we are not aware of it as we would be if we 
vere living under a clearly autocratic regime. And it is just that decep- 
veness of our regimentation which bothers me. 

Last summer I traveled from coast to coast—three thousand miles— 
nd I found Americans all doing the same thing, not because any 
overnment ordered them to, but because they just followed slavishly 
ne same pattern. This pressure upon us for conformity is unconscious. 
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Like the thirty-two pounds per square inch of the pressure of the | 
atmosphere, we do not know it, but we certainly live under it. 

No, I think that it is quite an illusion, our pride in rugged individual- | 
ism. I do not believe that it is there. And certainly, in university circles, | 
we are very much aware of the pressure of conformity in opinion and | 
the risk which any student or teacher runs if he departs too far from 
what is expected. 


Mr. Mayer: But from what all you men have said, is it not really the | 
fact that the Christian’s situation is radically different today in the sense } 
that he grows more and more helpless as a unit, as an individual | 
against all these trends, either voluntary or involuntary, in the direction [ 
of collectivization? And is he not justified, this individual Christian, | 
more so today than ever before, in saying, “But what can I do? I’m only | 
one man. I can’t do anything. ’m powerless?” 


Mr. Capsury: It seems different from the ancient times, but the | 
apostle Paul said, “Be not conformed to this world.” And if it is more | 
difficult to be a nonconformist today than it was in his day, it merely 
means that the Christian has to work a little harder at it. I do not be- 
lieve that it is anything but the same Christian duty. | 

i 


Mr. Mayer: But we hear more and more people, do you not agree, 
saying, “There is nothing that I can do. What can I do?” 


Mr. Capsury: They may have less courage, and therefore they should 
revert to the sources of power, to the positive duty of being an indi- 
vidual in spite of the world in which we live. 

Mr. Mayer: What can the Christian individual do, either alongsi 
this collectivist trend or against it? 


Lorp Etron: In answering your question, “What can a Christian do 
now?” I think that I would, like Cadbury, turn back to the New Testa- | 
ment. There we find that the first duty of a Christian, of course, is to 
experience a change of heart. And then we get the standing order to_ 
love God and to love our neighbor as ourself. | 

Surely that is a fairly simple rule of thumb, even in the most complex | 
modern world. We begin with ourself. We get our own heart right, if 
we can, and then we work, I should say, outward from us. Do not make 
the great, grand modern mistake of thinking that all the processes 
which matter begin at the top and come dayatel All the real 
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spiritual and moral processes begin at home, in the heart of some indi- 
vidual, and work outward. 

The individual’s first duty is to his wife and children, if he has any; 
then to his neighbors; to his village. If he happens to be a man of wide 
influence, he can get on a platform; he can write books. In other words, 
he carries the principle of “love thy neighbor as thyself” to the limits of 
whatever range he personally happens to reach. 

There cannot be a good state without a great many good cities. There 
cannot be a good city without a great many good neighborhoods. And 
here cannot be a good neighborhood without a great many good homes. 
And there are no good homes without good individuals. In other 
words, it all really depends upon the familiar precept that charity and 
everything else begin at home. 

If the individual life were primarily devoted to loving his neighbor as 
nimself and not to beating the Joneses by putting in a new bathroom 
when the Joneses have not got one, then in the last resort there would 
not be wars. The right spiritual forces would be moving upward from 
the individual to the summit. 


Mr. Baitey: The difficulties of course, are enormous; but I should 
have thought that the one thing which we cannot do as Christians is to 
overstress our impotence as individual persons. As Christians we have 
the whole-time responsibility, the challenging responsibility, of being 
like Christ and being like Christ in all situations. 

I like the analogy, and IJ think that it may be helpful, that Sir Benegal 
N. Rau, the former Indian delegate to the United Nations and now at 
the Court of International Justice, gives. It is the analogy of the atomic 
explosion—the small particle which sets off other particles and then 
others, with the result that in the end an earth-shattering force is 
created. Would we not say that so it is with the individual person? 
He can, by his personal influence and his personal integrity, set off, so 
‘o speak, the next person, and so on. There is clearly no limit to that 
srocess. The earth-changing force is and can be achieved. This, I think, 
s contrary to the general assumption when we are looking at this trend 
oward large-scale organization and collectivism. This may, indeed, be a 
ime when the individual is supremely important. The secret, the solu- 
ion, is with him. 


Mr. Maver: Herman, I detect in the views expressed by all four of 
you gentlemen on this Rounp Taste, being broadcast from Oxford 
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University, a sense of conviction that, though the world moves toward 
ever greater collectivization and though the individual has perhaps the 
alibi for saying that he cannot do anything, that he is helpless, I detect 
among all four of you men a sense that he is not helpless at all. What I 
would like to know is exactly what the Christian can do; exactly what 
he can do in the face of collectivization. I turn to you, first, as a man 
who has had a bit of experience at firsthand. 


Mr. Herman: I may answer you from this experience. During the 
time of Hitler it was impossible for the individual to have any influence 
on the big politics. We saw the terrible end toward which Hitler was 
heading nearly from the beginning of his government, and we could do 
nothing about that. But every totalitarian regime, I suppose, will have 
certain scapegoats, outlawed persons, whom it makes responsible for 
every evil that there is in the nation. It is of tremendous importance 
that these outlawed persons do not feel wholly isolated. It makes all 
the difference, not only for them but for the nation among whom they 
are living, whether they feel lost or whether they know about at least 
one person upon whom they can rely. If any outlet of our energies into 
big politics is closed off, then we have all the more duty of working 
among our neighbors, among the peoples we are in touch with, in keep- 
ing up the sense of national and Christian unity among these peoples 
who are in danger of losing it all. That may be a sound nucleus for 
reconstructing the society as we experienced it after the collapse of the 


Third Reich. 


Mr. Mayer: Cadbury, what do you see as something exact that the 
Christian is both free and obligated to do? 


Mr. Capsury: He is never in such a situation that he should do evil 
instead of good. He can always obey the teaching of Jesus. It is more 
important to exemplify good than to contain other people’s evil; and it 
is more important to be a friend than to win friends and allies. 


Mr. Mayer: Lord Elton, I wonder whether you will tell us where we 
have got in this discussion. It is a discussion which has been going on in 
our Western world for about some three thousand years and for per- 
haps another two thousand years longer in the Orient. 


Lorp Exron: I think that I can tell you what we have said. It seems 


to me that we have all agreed that there is a trend toward what we | 


chose to call “collectivization” in one form or another all over the 
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world. But we have said that that is only an intensification of the sort 
of problem which has been present ever since there was Christianity. 

When you asked us what the Christian ought to do, we all, in one 
form or another, said: Live according to the precepts of Jesus. I said, 
“Remember the precept, “Love thy neighbor as thyself.’ ” Bailey gave a 
very interesting analogy with the atomic explosion in which the indi- 
vidual can set off the next individual and so on, the explosions going 
on until perhaps we get a vast revolutionary explosion. Herman talked 
about the necessity and the desirability of not letting the outlawed in 
a totalitarian state feel isolated. Once again, he said, we must work 
among our neighbors. 

In other words, we have really come back to saying that it does, in 
the last resort, as much as ever and perhaps more than ever depend 
upon the individual; and the individual must look for his guidance to 
holy writ, to the age-old precept, “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” That 
is really what one would expect in a discussion among Christians. 

We believe Christianity is true, not only yesterday or today, but for- 
ever; and we find that what Christ taught his disciples in an age which 
had its own political problems is just as true today when our problems 
are different and perhaps bigger but, nevertheless, in the last resort, 
just as irrelevant to the individual as they ever were. 


From Chicago 


Mr. Finer: Thank you, gentlemen, for your very interesting discus- 
sion from the World Conference of Quakers in Oxford, England, Let 
us reflect that we in democracies are able, as was amply argued, to be 
happy in our own way on the condition that we exert ourselves. Not 
only this; we are guaranteed the happiness of being free to make a 
choice and pursue it. Remember that men were endowed not with 
happiness but with the right to pursue it. That happiness can be made 
a Christian one if we, the common people, wish it. If we do, it is our 
obligation to preach it more; teach it more; and seek it more. Individual 
integrity is the only antidote to collectivism. 

a nlc te i Ral alla ls RR ear 
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THE SOURCE OF CHRISTIAN VALUES* 


By JOHN BAILLIE 
Principal of New College, Edinburgh; Professor of Divinity, Edinburgh University 


* 


I HAVE been asked to deal here with the source of Christian values. 
Where we speak of values in this way, our grandparents would rather 
have spoken of standards. So that what we are really enquiring into is 
the nature and source of our Christian standards of conduct. We are 
asking what are the ultimate considerations in the light of which a 
Christian should determine how he is to act in any given situation, how 
he is to meet the buffetings of circumstance—“the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune”—how he is to manage his various relationships 
with other men and women, and at the same time how he is to make 
up his mind on those profounder questions of public policy in which 
moral issues are concerned. 

We naturally go first to the teaching of Jesus Himself; and when we 
do that, we get an answer that is both very clear and apparently very 
simple. Love the Lord your God, and love your neighbour, He said; 
that is all. Jesus insisted that all other standards of conduct derive from 
these two; but, on the other hand, He insisted on taking these two with 
a rigour that proved terribly challenging, .and even discouraging, to His 
hearers. When He bade them love the Lord, He also said that no man 
can serve two lords but, if he loves one, must hate the other. (The Greek 
word for lord is the same in the two texts.) We must therefore love the 
Lord our God with our whole heart, with our whole soul, with our 
whole mind, and with our whole strength. And as to our neighbours, 
we must love them as we love ourselves, that is we must give our own 
interest no preference over the interests of our neighbours. 

But who is my neighbour? The question, you remember, was imme- 
diately asked. And Jesus, in the parable of the Good Samaritan, replied 
that my neighbour means anybody with whom I come into any kind of 
contact, even if it be in the most accidental way. “By chance,” says the 


*From a series of talks presented by the Home Service of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation on “Christian and Liberal Values” (see The Listener, April 17, 1952). 
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story, “there came down a certain priest that way... and likewise a 
Levite.” The word neighbour is derived from the word “nigh” and the 
word “boor”’—“boor” originally meant very much what we now mean 
when we speak of the ordinary man. Thus the word literally means the 
man who is nearest to me; and this betrays our natural tendency to 
think of ourselves as the centre and to arrange the rest of mankind in a 
series of ever-widening concentric circles round ourselves, thinking first 
of our own household, then of our other near relatives, then of our fel- 
low-countrymen, and last of all of foreigners. But Jesus utterly repudi- 
ated such an arrangement, because only by repudiating it could He 
introduce the new Christian values. To make His point, He was not 
afraid even to say, “If anyone comes to me, and does not hate his own 
father and mother and wife and children and brothers and sisters, and 
even his own life, he cannot be my disciple.” That sounds like an exag- 
gerated way of putting it, but you see He had to make His point. The 
Jew who fell among thieves was a foreigner to the Samaritan, and yet it 
was the Samaritan who proved a real neighbour to him. And Jesus 
made His point still stronger by saying that we must love even our 
enemies. “You have heard that it has been said, Love your neighbour, 
and hate your enemies. But I say unto you, Love your enemies.” 
That sounds as if He were reproaching Moses and the ancients for 
their defective moral insight. But what He is really doing is something 
different. He is proclaiming that with His advent a new situation has 
been created in the world, a situation in which men are expected to act 
differently and which therefore calls into being a new set of values, the 
Christian values, the values of what He called the Kingdom of God. 
The whole of His teaching makes this clear. In the very first chapter of 
the earliest of the Gospels we are told that, after John the Baptist was 
put in prison, Jesus appeared in Galilee declaring that the decisive hour 
had arrived, that the Kingdom of God was at hand, and that men must 
adjust themselves to its new demands. “The law and the prophets,” we 
find Him saying on another occasion, “were until John; since then the 
good news of the Kingdom of God is proclaimed, and everyone presses 
into it. Yet it is easier for heaven and earth to pass away than for one 
dot of the law to become void.” But why does His advent create a new 
situation in this way? It is because that advent, and the life and death 
and resurrection which followed it, represented the divine victory over 
human sin. Nothing more surprised our Lord’s hearers, and even 
shocked those of them who did not understand, than the way in which 
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He not only announced God’s mercy towards the most undeserving of 
sinners, but Himself conferred that mercy. “Who is this,” they asked, 
“that forgives sins also?” 

Thus the whole structure of Christian value rests in the most solid 
possible way on this central Christian belief that, as a later New Testa- 
ment writer puts it in what he calls a sure saying, when in Jesus Christ 
“the goodness and philanthropy of God our Saviour appeared, He saved 
us, not because of any right deeds done by ourselves, but out of His 
own mercy.” For it is because God has been merciful to us in Jesus 
Christ that we must be merciful. It is because He loved us that we must 
love our neighbours. It is because He makes His sun to shine alike on 
the evil and on the good that we must love our enemies, and bless them 
that curse us, and pray for our persecutors. It is because we can ask Him 
to forgive us our debts that we must be ready—even unto seventy times 
seven—to forgive all those who are indebted to ourselves. It is because 
He does not bring the rigour of His judgment to bear on us, that we 
must not judge one another. It is because He loves us who did not love 
Him that we must love those who hate us, and lend even when we can 
hope for no repayment. It is because God gives to anyone who asks Him 
that we must give to anyone who asks us. 

All this is from Jesus’ own words, but every one of the New Testa- 
ment writers speaks in exactly the same way. They all think of them- 
selves as children of a new age which has been inaugurated by God’s 
act of mercy in Christ, and as sharers in a new kind of community in 
which the love shown to them by God in Christ becomes the basis of 
the love they have for one another. This is therefore a sort of triangular 
fellowship in which, standing at one corner, we can reach either of the 
other corners only by passing through the third. We cannot love our 
brothers in the Christian way unless we love them in God. “We love 
because He first loved us.” But on the other hand we cannot love God 
in the Christian way except as we are in loving fellowship with one 
another. “If any man says, I love God, and hateth his brother, that man 
is a liar.” But I cannot here even indicate all that the New Testament 
says about this. Only this from St. John: “Beloved, if God so loved us, 
so also ought we to love one another.” And this from St. Paul: “Let all 
bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, be 
put away from you, with all malice: and be ye kind to one another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s sake 
hath forgiven you. Be ye therefore imitators of God as dear children; 
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and walk in love, as Christ also loved us, and hath given himself for us.” 

You see how all those attitudes, all that behaviour, towards our fellow 
men which the New Testament sums up in that single key-word “love,” 
spring from the recognition that because we owe our very souls to 
Christ who died for us, we can put forward no claims in our own name, 
and that because He died for these others as well as for ourselves, they 
share in the claim that He has on us. The men of the New Testament, 
writes Professor Herbert Butterfield in his recent book called History 
and Human Relationships, “were like men who felt that they had a 
hair-breadth escape, so that whatever they possessed seemed more than 
they had a right to. They were like the man who sees himself as 
having been gratuitously reprieved; or like the man who having lived 
through two world wars with undeserved immunity, might feel his life 
henceforth not quite his own, not anything that he had a right to, not 
anything that he could use for its own sake.” 

Such, then, are the Christian values and such is their single source. 
So far as the culture of our western world can claim to have a character 
of its own which distinguishes it alike from other contemporary cultures 
and from that of the Greco-Roman world which preceded it in the lands 
of southern Europe, it is because something of these values had found 
their way into the public conscience. But it is well known that since 
about the middle of the seventeenth century various attempts have 
been made to retain some of these values while disengaging them from 
their original source and context of Christian faith. Men have taken 
their stand upon the sacredness of human personality, or upon the rights 
of the individual, or upon the brotherhood of man. In the time of the 
French Revolution men took their stand upon “liberty, equality and 
fraternity.” Later on Marshal Pétain took his stand on “family, work 
and fatherland.” John Stuart Mill thought he could justify all the tradi- 
tional Christian values on the basis of “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.” All of these proposed standards have arisen within 
the orbit of Christian civilisation and each of them is, as it were, a 
secularised version of some Christian value. But two questions arise. 
The first is whether these secularised standards really have, when de- 
tached from their Christian context, such a reasonable basis as will 
enable them to retain their hold upon the minds and consciences of 
future generations. No doubt that question will answer itself as time 
goes on. But the second question is whether, in being thus secularised 
and detached from their context, each of them has not undergone a 
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subtle but disastrous change, and in the end even become so warped as 
to be no longer recognisably Christian at all. 

I am afraid this is the case, and it is about this that I wish to say a 
few further words. There is no doubt, for example, that the modern 
conception of the rights of man, or of the rights of the individual, has 
been formed under the influence of Christian ideas, yet it involves a cer- 
tain shift of emphasis from the New Testament outlook. According to 
the New Testament man has no rights. Any right he ever had has been 
forfeited long ago. I am not therefore in a position to make any claims 
for myself. I deserve nothing, and if any good comes to me, it is “all of 
grace.” The claim of which the New Testament speaks is not a claim 
which I have either on God or on my neighbour, but the claim 
which God and my neighbour have on me. And the claim which my 
neighbour has on me is not on the ground of anything he has or is in 
himself, for that would mean that the best men had most claim and evil 
men no claim at all. No, my neighbour’s claim is part of the claim God 
has on me, because “He is kind to the unthankful and the evil” and 
“commendeth his love to us in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.” So also there is no doubt that the value our western con- 
science attaches to human personality is a fruit of Christian influence, 
but again the phrase does not ring quite true from a Christian point of 
view. The Christian does not think of himself as valuable but rather as 
utterly unworthy. Any value he has is conferred rather than inherent— 
“not having mine own righteousness, but .. . the righteousness which is 
of God by faith.” 

Take again the conception of the brotherhood of man. That is an 
attempt to turn the intimacy of Christian love into a sort of abstract 
principle. A cynic once parodied by saying “All men are brothers—like 
Cain and Abel.” It is not of this natural relationship that the New 
Testament speaks when it says “brother,” but of a supernatural rela- 
tionship under God the Father and Christ the Elder Brother. Christian 
love is something subtly different from the humanitarianism to which 
we have so often been inclined to reduce it. Professor Butterfield writes 
again: “A dangerous conjuring-trick is liable to be involved if we ever 
turn “Love your neighbour’ into ‘Love mankind’; for it is easy to love 
the collective noun rather than people, or to reserve one’s compas- 
sion for strangers at the other end of the world.” If we turn from 
humanitarianism to its twin principle of egalitarianism, something very 
similar is true. When I take my stand upon equality, I am so apt to 
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mean “I am as good as you are,” and that is an unchristian sentiment: 
And if a Christian said instead, “You are as good as I am,” that would 
ye better, but a Christian would not consider that that was saying 
very much. 

Each of these proposed standards of value is thus a secularised version 
of what the New Testament means when it says “Through love be 
servants of one another.” But the New Testament also says that this 
“Jove is of God,” and it is a simple historical fact that only as men pene- 
rated more deeply into the love of God did they come to understand 
what was involved in loving one another. God’s love for us in Christ is 
he single source of all the Christian values. 


The People Say... 


The letters included here are selected from the many which were received fol- 
lowing the broadcast, “Democracy: Promise and Performance,’ with Professor 
T. V. Smith and Professor Avery Craven, September 7, 1952. 


Interesting 


I want copies of the pamphlet of 
today’s broadcast Rounp TaBLe discus- 
sion. It was indeed interesting!—A lis- 
tener from Albany, New York. 


Impressed 


My husband and I listened to the 
Rounp Taste last evening. We were 
very much impressed and interested 
in what Mr. T. V. Smith and Mr. 
A. Craven had to say. We would like 
printed copies.—A listener from Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


Finest Discussion 


May I have copies of today’s discus- 
sion of democracy? It is one of the 
finest we have listened to, and I must 
have copies for friends. Professor Smith 
has one of the finest minds today, and 
Mr. Craven is always excellent—d /is- 
tener from Chicago, Illinois. 


Much Interested 


I was much interested today in your 
discussion of democracy. I was born in 
1864 and have had many years watch- 
ing “democracy work.” I am still inter- 
ested. I am a widow with an only 
daughter whom I have tried to train 
to feel the same interest. I am glad to 
say that your discussions are helping 
measurably in that training—/ lis- 
tener from Wilmington, Delaware. 
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Marvelous “Dialogue” 


Sorry I am so late to request three 
copies of the marvelous Rounp TaBLE 
“Dialogue” last Sunday. I certainly 
hope you are not “Sold out” yet— 
though I could understand how you 
might be. It was certainly the best “ex- 
plication” of the whole democratic 
“rationale” I could ever imagine!—A 
listener from Wilmette, Illinois. 


Excellent 


I thought that the discussion on de- 
mocracy was an excellent one, and I 
would like a copy of it—A listener 
from Omak, Washington. 


Attractive and Stimulating 


Congratulations on today’s most in- 
teresting Rounp Tasrz, by Avery 
Craven and T. V. Smith, one of the 
most attractive and stimulating we have 
had in a long time. Both men are par- 
ticular favorites of ours, and they over- 
flow with fruitful ideas that seem to us 
to be both sound and wise. I hope we 
may have more of this type. 

Incidentally, while I am writing, I 
do want to express my appreciation for 
the brief essays published with the dis- 
cussions. Often, they carry the discus- 
sion much further than the discussants 
were able to carry it and with more 
fruitful results—A listener from Spo- 
kane, Washington. 


_ the gentlemen, epabecdle well 


ica eet can so misunderstand iets 


d fall of the eerie of the United 
ates of America, these gentlemen will 
ve contributed toward that downfall. 
y are specialists in creating prob- 
where none exist. May we some 
in the future be treated to a dis- 
ion on this subject by two people 
completely disagree with those 
who appeared today. If none can be 


Sound among our philosophers, I my-— 
self will volunteer to come to Chicago. » 


-am sufficiently uneducated that I do 
‘Jet espouse the theories I have just 
istened to.—A listener from St. Paul, 
nesota. 


fiveryone Hear 


ol wish everyone could have heard 
‘our Sunday’s program. It was the 
most interesting program of all, and I 
wwas much impressed by it—A listener 
Yrom Denver, Colorado. 

Most Timely 

= want copies of this Rounp Taste. 
im must say that it was the best and 
‘most timely discussion in months.— 
: listener from Atlanta, Georgia. 


7 elpful. 


taining the discussion in which 
_ Smith and Mr. Craven took part. 
‘was most helpful. I am quite appre- 


by the University. aa pang 
la 


ay I have a copy of the pamphlet | 


ive e of the many fine discussions car-— 


to it as it age is—while i it is one form 


The talk today was most interesting 
and something for all citizens to think — 


about with deep_concern.—d listener 


from Chicago, Illinois.  — Shige 


Remarkably Keen Fyaluation iG 


I am one of your grateful fans who — af 


has listened to your programs very 
often during the many years of your 
broadcasts. Your programs are very 
stimulating, and I considered last Sun- 
day’s program a remarkably keen eyal- 
uation of democracy.—A listener from. 
Troy, New York. 


High Caliber 


Yesterday afternoon I heard aR 
Rounp Taste discussion and was ver 
impressed with it. I should like very 
much to have a copy of the speeches. 

I am only a college senior, but it 
seems to my inexperienced ears that 
such discussions have a very vital place — 


in the cultural and political life of the . 


United States. I hope that such high 
caliber of work will be kept up indefi- 
nitely—A listener from Sgr | . 


New York. EN A o 


- Thanks for Exchange 


of Thoughts 


Athough only an hourly worker i in 
the steel mills, the writer takes quite 


an interest in what is said and written _ 


about our government—especially at 
this particular time. I agree with much 


which was said in your broadcast today. Sy: 
I especially agree with the statement 


regarding sharing responsibilities — as. 


well as profits. — aa eae 
It seems quite strange to me; though, op ey 
that two professors discussing our form —— 


of government would not. once refer 
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of democracy, isn’t its true name “rep- : 
resentative republic”? 1 thank the 
power above that it is not a democra- 
cy and will ask if either of you would 

have your destinies determined by the - 
majority opinion of all, without re- 

straint by some guide such as our Con- 

stitution? As I see it, individualism — 
worked to the maximum would re- 

quire that one give the other fellow 

a chance, otherwise he himself would 

hot prosper. What other government 

has permitted this like our own—that 

is, up to the last few years? I sincerely 

hope that my impression of some parts 

of your talk are wrong. - 

In my humble opinion there are far 
too many attempting to attend to the 
other fellow’s business, while not being 
able to take care of their own. Most 
flagrant in this respect is government. 
While not for one moment do I ridi- 
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‘eile education in any « 


~ quently those who fail in or never 


any subject, it seems that qu 


some endeavor then start teaching 
same. Again, our present trend of such 
is led by our government. As for yours 
truly, barring uncontrollable happen-- 
ings, will take care of myself and mine 
while also helping < others to help the 
selves. ; 
All these things should be nee 
but many do not think through on 
matter. I hope you will not think 
to be “off my trolley”’—just trying 
do my best to keep this country the 
land of opportunity for those wh 
want to put forth an effort and m 
expect government to do everythin 
for them. Thanks for this exchange o 
thoughts. Will listen again next Sun- 
day. Yours for a return to peace and 
sanity.—A listener from Gary, Indian 
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